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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS | 


Business conditions continued to improve in Septem- 
ber. Production expanded further, with steel leading the 
procession. Prices of aluminum, copper, lead, and zinc, 
which had exhibited weakness in earlier months, experi- 
enced some advances, partly as a result of greater de- 
mand. Construction outlays and contracts continued high, 
and freight carloadings showed some improvement. The 
sock market broke through the old ceiling to new all- 
time highs. 

A sour note still could be heard from the auto industry. 
Sales in September were unofficially estimated at 256,000, 
making it the leanest sales month since August, 1952. Al- 
though labor disputes held down production, dealers still 
had close to 40 days’ stocks on hand. 


New Construction Stays High 


Construction outlays in September matched the record 
August pace of $4.8 billion and raised the dollar volume 
put in place during the first nine months of 1958 to $36.4 
billion, a slight increase over the $35.9 billion for the 
corresponding period of 1957. 

Continued high spending for highways and public 
housing kept outlays for public construction at the August 
level of $1.6 billion. In the first three quarters of the 
current year, public agencies expended about $11.3 bil- 
lion, some $700 million more than in the same period last 
year. 

Private construction in September amounted to $3.2 
billion, about the same as in August. The total for the 
frst nine months of this year was down $200 million from 
the $25.2 billion spent in the corresponding months of 
1957. 


Inventories Decline Again 


The book value of business inventories declined $400 
million in August to $85.4 billion after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Three-fourths of the drop occurred in manufac- 
turers’ stocks and the remainder in retailers’ inventories. 
In both cases durable and nondurable goods shared about 
equally in the liquidation. The total was down more than 
% billion from August, 1957, with almost $5 billion of 
the reduction taking place in manufacturing. 

Sales by manufacturers and distributors rose during 
August to an adjusted $54.4 billion, $400 million over the 
previous month. Half of the increase was attributed to 
retailers, with the other half divided between manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. For the latter two groups, sales 


of durable goods went up most, but retailers made their 
principal gains in sales of nondurables. Total manufac- 
turing and trade sales were still off nearly $4 billion from 
August a year ago. 

New orders received by manufacturers fell slightly in 
August to $26.3 billion after allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors. A $200 million drop in the durable goods industries 
was partly offset by a $100 million gain in the nondurable 
goods industries. 


Installment Debt Turns Up 


After six straight months of reductions, consumers 
added $30 million on a seasonally adjusted basis to their 
installment debts in August, bringing the total outstand- 
ing to $33.2 billion. The advance reflected extensions of 
new credit amounting to an adjusted $3,431 million and 
repayments of outstanding credit amounting to an ad- 
justed $3,401 million. New credit was up $89 million and 
repayments rose $27 million from July. 

Consumer goods paper, other than automobile paper, 
rose $67 million, personal loans $59 million, and repair 
and modernization loans $16 million. These were partly 
offset by a further decline of $112 million in auto loans. 

Noninstallment debt moved close to $10 billion as a 
result of an adjusted increase of $116 million during 
August. Total consumer credit at the end of the month 
amounted to $43.2 billion, $116 million more than the 
year-earlier figure. 


Agricultural Prices Up 


Prices received by farmers turned up during the 
month ending September 15 after a three-month decline. 
Higher prices for oranges and grapefruit, dairy products, 
eggs, cotton, and some grains more than offset lower 
prices for hogs and poultry. The index climbed to 258 
percent of the 1910-14 level, the highest for the month 
since 1952 and 7 percentage points above the preceding 
month. A year ago the index stood at 245. Prices paid by 
farmers rose only 1 percentage point during the latest 
month to 305 percent of the 1910-14 average, bringing the 
parity ratio up to 85 compared with 83 for both the 
month and year earlier. 

Farm crops are expected to run 9 percent above last 
year’s record-equaling output. With prices received 
higher, it is estimated that this year’s net farm income 
may run $2 billion or more above the $10.8 billion re- 
ported in 1957. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRY 
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Bogey of Inflation 


The way fear of inflation may undermine one’s sense 
of values is revealed in the story of the youth who tried 
to corner the subway-token market. He drew out his 
bank account of $5,000 and, going from station to station, 
bought the maximum amounts available. His idea was 
that inflation would increase subway fares, so that he 
could resell the tokens later at a higher price. 

This incident represents, of course, no more than a 
trifle in the total flow of economic affairs. However, 
misconceptions of the threat of inflation have more im- 
portant effects in other areas. This youth’s idea is not 
too far removed from that of the investor who buys rail- 
road stocks because inflation “will erode” the tremendous 
debt of the roads to the benefit of the stockholders. 


The Case of the Professional Investor 


The attitudes of the institutional investors are dis- 
tinctly conflicting: They are leaders of the fight against 
inflation but they also try to take advantage of what they 
think may happen to prices. Thus, they help to get what 
they abhor by bidding prices up. The tendency is well 
illustrated by the recent decision to put one-tenth of the 
$2.6 billion AT & T pension fund for telephone employees 
into common stocks. It seems that even the most con- 
servative people can be infected at a time when the stock 
market is reaching historic new highs. 

No objective standards of investment value justify 
the prices currently being paid for popular stocks. The 
overvaluation at current levels of earnings and dividends 
is far greater than it was last year; and although busi- 
ness has been improving, there is no good basis for ex- 
pecting corporate profits to reach new highs in the near 
future. One investment counsellor justifies his purchase 
recommendations in the following terms: “Don’t fret 
about price-earnings ratios. . . . The professional inves- 
tors are watching them all the time . . . and you can be 
sure that they are always pretty much in line with the 
going market.” In other words, disregard the facts and 
you will be in good company. 

Partly, this attitude is a consequence of the flow of 
new funds into the market. The investment trust man- 
agers may perhaps be forgiven if they use the funds 
turned over to them to buy stocks in accordance with 
their shareholders’ instructions. 

The position is different, however, for the trustees 
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who are shifting existing trust funds from bonds to 
stocks. They hold themselves to be the protectors of “the 
widows and orphans.” Actually, they are setting the 
beneficiaries up for the knockout by the old one-two 
punch. The first blow has been delivered with the decline 
in bond prices and in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
The second, now being prepared with the shift into stocks 
priced at dizzying heights, will come with the return of 
sanity to the stock market. 


Exaggerating the Impact of the Deficit 

Among the reasons currently cited for expecting 
further inflation is the shift of the federal budget into a 
substantial deficit. Although the idea that deficits auto- 
matically spell inflation is largely fallacious, it has gained - 
very wide acceptance. Few seem to recognize that it is 
wholly valid only on two assumptions — ceteris paribus 
and full employment. But other things are in fact hardly 
ever equal, and we are quite a way from full employment 
today. Limited study of the record is sufficient to reveal 
that deficits in this country have been associated with 
such disasters as war and depression rather than with 
prosperity and inflation. 

In evaluating the effects of the federal budget on the 
economy, there is no alternative to considering the gross 
flows of expenditures and receipts. The portion of the 
deficit that derives from falling tax receipts with fixed 
rates can be written off as having no immediate infla- 
tionary impact. It merely tends to moderate deflationary 
forces by sustaining incomes and consumption. The latest 
budget estimates show no decrease in personal income 
taxes for fiscal 1959 but rather a small increase. This is 
more than offset by a decrease in corporate income taxes, 
but it is hard to show that this decrease will contribute 
anything at all to higher activity or prices. 

Most of the increase in the deficit is expected to result 
from rising expenditures. There is much talk of how 
tremendous they will be, but the $7 billion increase pro- 
jected for fiscal 1959 represents very little additional 
direct claim on resources. Much of the increase takes the 
form of mortgage purchases, farm surplus accumulation, 
and transfer payments. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates the increase for goods and services at $3.5 billion. 
Of this, the $1.5 billion for farm price supports represents 
commodities already in existence, and the remainder is 
largely accounted for by higher prices and increased pay 
for employees’ services. The direct claim on production, 
therefore, is practically insignificant, a mere fraction of 
the potential growth in gross product during the year. 

There will, of course, be indirect effects from the other 
kinds of expenditures. Regarding these, two points should 
be noted: First, their impact has to be assessed in the 
sectors affected—homebuilding, farm purchases, and con- 
sumer spending — and not in direct federal expenditures 
or in the deficit. Second, the pay increases are already in 
effect and others among these programs are already at of 
near the peak, so that little further expansion from these 
sources will be forthcoming. 

Notwithstanding exaggerated notions to the contrary, 
the budget for fiscal 1959 is not highly inflationary. The 
Administration is so much more concerned about the 
deficit than about unemployment that it seems to be afraid 
some additional employment might actually develop from 
the programs adopted. Last month Budget Director 
Stans, at the President’s request, called upon all agencies 
to reduce employment 2 percent from the level previously 
approved. There is a striking parallel to this in President 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


CANNING: OUR AGRICULTURAL STABILIZER 


Canning in the United States has become a large-scale 
industry, primarily because of technological and scientific 
developments. The industry was among the first to utilize 
the principle of automation and today ranks among the 
most mechanized of all American industries. 

Commercial canning originated in France in 1810, just 
a year after the discovery that foods sealed in airtight 
containers and immersed in boiling water could be pre- 
served for considerable periods of time. By 1819 the new 
preservation technique had reached America. Here, food 
was packed exclusively in glass containers until 1839, 
when a switch was made to crudely constructed metal 
cannisters because of irregular shipments of jars from 
England. 

The development of automatic machinery for canning 
accelerated after the Civil War. By 1930 the industry 
was almost entirely mechanized, the more important de- 
velopments being the invention of the pressure cooker, 
automatic labelers, and temperature regulators. Impor- 
tant improvements since the beginning of World War II 
include electrolytic tinning and electric-eye sorting. To- 
day, about the only manual labor performed is the trim- 
ming of fresh foods for processing. The canning industry 
encompasses a wide variety of goods, including many 
nonedible products. However, attention is concentrated 
here on fruits and vegetables. 


Portrait of Postwar Canneries 


The canning industry in America has always been 
closely associated with agriculture. Most factories are 
located near growing areas to diminish the time lag be- 
tween picking and processing during the short harvesting 
season. Mechanization has lessened the possibility of 
spoilage. It has also reduced the number of canneries 
(excluding milk, meat, and fish) from 2,500 in 1947 to 
1,760 in 1954, with the greatest decline occurring in fac- 
tories employing between five and fifty persons. 

Despite reductions in plant numbers, the industry pro- 
duced a record 583 million cases (a case may vary from 
4to 96 containers) in 1956, a 33 percent jump over 1947. 
Value added by manufacture in 1954 was about $470,000 
per plant. 

Employment is characterized by sharp seasonal fluc- 
tuations, climbing to 225,000 in September, the peak of 
the harvesting time, and declining to 75,000 in February. 
The average production worker earns $2,600 annually. 

Because canning makes fruits and vegetables available 
outside the growing season, the canned goods marketing 
system is similar to that of other manufactured goods. 
Whereas most of the fresh produce is sent directly to 
retailers, nearly two-thirds of the canned goods is sold 
through food brokers to wholesalers and the remaining 
one-third to chains, smaller retailers, and institutions. 

More than a billion dollars is paid annually to farmers 
for fresh crops for canning. Most canneries customarily 
contract for crops before they are planted. Although this 
procedure involves price risks, it gives canners greater 
control of the product. 


Factors in Industry's Growth 


Despite nineteenth and early twentieth century prej- 
udices against canned foods, there are indications that 
this feeling no longer prevails. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that the average annual 
per capita consumption of canned fruits, juices, vege- 
tables, and soups in 1955 was 89 pounds compared with 
40 pounds in 1926. The great increase in the market for 
canned foods has been attributed to a number of factors, 
including (1) improvements in quality and diversity of 
products, (2) extensive advertising, (3) population gains, 
and (4) population shifts from rural to urban areas. 

The growth of canned foods is also attributed to the 
fact that they were the first of the “pre-packaged” or 
convenience foods. These have freed the housewife from 
much kitchen drudgery and have provided a year-round 
variety of foods in nutritious forms which would not have 
been available otherwise. 


Illinois — Vegetable Canner 


Illinois ranks fourth in the canning industry, after 
California, New York, and New Jersey. The State’s posi- 
tion in this ranking is dependent almost entirely upon 
vegetable canning. Although Illinois canneries increased 
value added by manufacture from $49 million in 1947 to 
$73 million in 1954, is slipped from third place. 

Although most states have experienced a decline in 
number of canning establishments in the postwar era, 
Illinois is one of the few states in which the reverse 
occurred. Its plants increased from 84 to 91 between 
1947 and 1954, but employment decreased slightly from 
the 8,300 workers in 1947. Illinois canneries are notice- 
ably larger than those in the surrounding states. The 
average value of products per plant in 1954 was about 
twice that of Wisconsin and Michigan and four times 
that of Indiana and Iowa. 

The State’s volume canning crop is sweet-corn, fol- 
lowed by green peas. More than 7 million cases of corn 
and 2.5 million cases of green peas were packed in 1956. 
Other important but secondary crops are pumpkin, squash, 
asparagus, tomatoes, lima beans, and green beans. More 


than 120,000 acres were used to grow foods for canning - 


in Illinois last year, twice the acreage of 1912. 

Because proximity to supply influences the location of 
canning factories, the industry has tended to remain con- 
centrated in the northern part of the State where soils, 
temperatures, and rainfall are more favorable to vege- 
tables for processing. Two major canning belts can be 
found in Illinois, one near the northern tier of counties 
where half of the State’s canned corn and 90 percent of 
the peas are produced, and the other in east-central IIli- 
nois centering on Hoopeston. The latter packs about 10 
percent of the nation’s sweet-corn. 

Because of the increasing acceptance of canned goods, 
the industry can look forward to a growing market. Mech- 
anization will no doubt be developed in the direction of 
complete automation and quite likely will include atomic 
radiation as a future means of food preservation. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes July, 1958, to August, 1958 


-20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


T 
COAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT - MANUFAC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


BANK DEBITS 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


@ icc. 
FARM PRICES us. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
August Percentage 
— 1958 change from 
(1947-49 July | August 
= 100) 1958 1957 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 93.1 + 2.2 | —12.2 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*, 156. 8* +0.5| + 1.9 
Dept. store sales in Chicago’... 127.0> | + 2.4} — 0.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 126.9 — 0.5] + 2.3 
Construction contracts awarded® 296.7 —14.5| — 1.8 
88.0 + 4.8] + 2.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..| 270.7 —- 9.1| — 5.0 
Petroleum production™......... 115.8 —10.3 | + 9.9 


4 Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; °U. S. 
Dodge Corp.; 7 Fed. Res. Ba; 


1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of 
Bur. of Labor Statistics; ®F. W. 
Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. 


Percentage 
August change from 
1958 July August 
1958 1957 
Annual rate 
‘ in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 355.6% +0.4/ + 10 
Manufacturing! : 
316. 8* + — 7.7 
New construction activity! 
Private residential. ......... 20.6 + + 6.6 
Private nonresidential. ...... 18.0 + 0.7] — 5.6 
19.1 + 4.9] + 80 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 17.0°¢ + 0.8] —16.1 
Merchandise imports........ 12.6° +1.3| — 84 
Excess of exports........... — 0.5 | —32.4 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
43.2» + 0.4} +08 
Installment credit.......... 33.2» + 0.3 | + 0.6 
Cash farm income’............ 32.9¢ +13.2 | + 2.5 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 1378 + 2.2] — 5.5 
Durable manufactures...... . 139 + 1.5] — 5.4 
Nondurable manufactures... . +1.5| + 1.5 
+ 3.4) — 7.8 
Manufacturing employment# 
Production workers......... 94 + 0.3 | —10.4 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 99 + 0.5] — 1.5 
Average hourly earnings... .. 159 0.5; + 2.4 
Average weekly earnings..... 158 + 0.0} + 0.9 
Construction contracts awarded® 350 — 3.9} +23.0 
Department store sales?....... 1474 + + 2.1 
Consumer price index*......... 124 — 0.2] + 2.2 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 119 — 0.1 | + 0.6 
93 — 1.9} + 0.2 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers........ 93 — 1.1] + Zo 
Paid by farmers............ 122 0.0 | + 3.4 
Parity ratio. ....... 834 — 1.2 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal’ Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture; 4 U. 


S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. 


Dodge Corp. 


Assn.; 7 Ill. Geol. Survey. * Seasonally adjusted. > As of end of month. ¢ Data are for July, 
“July data; comparisons relate to June, 1958, and July, 1957. 1958; comparisons relate to June, 1958, and July, 1957. 4 Based on 
> Seasonally adjusted. official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1958 1957 
Item 
Sept. 27 | Sept. 20 | Sept. 13 Sept. 6 Aug. 30 | Sept. 28 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,483 1,404 1,391 1,404 1,382 1,708 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 12,342 12,240 12,248 12,025 12,272 11,697 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 57 51 31 16 26 61 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 7,100 7,087 7,009 7,060 6,863 6,821 
1947-49=100....... 105 103 103 97 100 122 
thous. of cars....... 673 667 666 563 645 739 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 136 136 145 123 149 139 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
All 1947-49=100....... 118.9 119.0 119.0 118.8 118.7 118.0 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 126.0 126.0 126.1 126.1 125.9 126.0 
1947-49=100....... 85.8 86.1 86.2 86.2 86.2 86.2 
Finance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 268 262 256 191 246 278 


Source: 


Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for September, 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Housing Starts 

Privately owned housing starts rose slightly in August 
to 108,800, about 1,500 units above the July total, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The volume of housing starts in August also 
represented a gain of about 12 percent over the same 
month last year and was the largest private total for any 
month since May, 1956. The entire increase over July 
was in housing begun under FHA and VA mortgage in- 
surance programs. 

Seasonally adjusted, private nonfarm housing starts 
were at an annual rate of 1,170,000 in August, the highest 
rate in two and a half years (see chart) and 28 percent 
above the nine-year low of 918,000 recorded in February, 
1958. For the first eight months of this year, private 
housing starts have totaled about 717,300 units compared 
with 676,000 last year and 772,100 in 1956. 

Total nonfarm housing starts, both public and private, 
rose to 119,000 units in July, 8,000 units above the pre- 
vious month. Public housing starts, which fell from 
10,500 units in June to 3,700 in July, bounced back to 
10,200 in August and accounted for a substantial portion 
of the July-to-August increase in the total volume. 


Profits 

Sales and earnings of United States manufacturing 
corporations advanced during the second quarter of this 
year. According to the latest quarterly financial report 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, it was the 
first quarterly increase in both sales and profits since the 
end of 1956. 

Second quarter 1958 sales were estimated at $74.4 
billion, a gain of 3 percent over the first three months of 
the year; profits after taxes were estimated at $2.8 billion, 
a15 percent increase. In the second quarter of 1957, sales 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


and earnings after taxes amounted to $80.9 billion and 
$4.1 billion, respectively. Profits after taxes averaged 3.8 
percent of sales in the second quarter, compared with 3.4 
percent in the preceding period and 5.0 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter of last year. 

The greatest improvement in profits and profit rates 
occurred in firms with assets under $10 million. The 
largest size group, firms with assets of $1 billion or more, 
actually showed lower profits in the second quarter, re- 
flecting over-all profit declines in the motor vehicle and 
petroleum industries. 


Farm Land Values 

The Agriculture Department estimated that the value 
of the nation’s farm land reached a record $118.7 billion 
as of July 1, 1958. A year ago rural real estate was 
valued at $112.4 billion. 

The agency reported that good crop prospects were 
helping to push the value of farm real estate to new highs 
and predicted that the upward movement would continue 
in the year ahead, but at a slower pace than last year. 

The department also reported that 46 states recorded 
new highs in farm land values on July 1. Florida farm 
land showed the greatest gain, 15 percent, while the Great 
Plains states had increases ranging from 6 to 10 percent 
over the past year. Corn-belt land rose only 4 percent. 

Nationally, the index of farm real estate values moved 
up to a record 159.2 percent of the 1947-49 average. This 
advance represented the thirteenth straight four-month 
period in which the index has risen. Last March the 
index stood at 155.9 and in July, 1957, it was 150.6 per- 
cent of the 1947-49 average. 


Working Capital 

Net working capital of United States corporations 
increased by $1.7 billion in the second quarter of this 
year, and on June 30 stood at $116.6 billion, according to 
the latest estimates made by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. At the end of the second quarter of 1957 
net working capital totaled $112.1 billion. A $3.5 billion 
drop in current liabilities outweighed a decline of $1.8 
billion in current assets to account for the second quarter 
rise. The decline in current assets to $231.0 billion on 
June 30 was caused mainly by a drop in corporate inven- 
tories. 

By industry groups, the gain in net working capital 
was spread about evenly among manufacturing, trade, 
and finance groups with each realizing about a half- 
billion dollar increase. 


Employment 


Employment and unemployment both dropped in Sep- 
tember. Employment fell by 738,000 as students quit 
summer jobs to return to school. At the same time, an 
increase among adult men in nonfarm activities brought 
unemployment down about 588,000 to the lowest level of 


the year. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 68 ,740 70 ,067 68,225 
ey 64,629 65 ,367 65 ,674 
Nonagricultural............. 58,438 58,746 59,156 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... re 7.6 4.5 
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How many business establishments are owned by com- 
panies that have only one establishment? How many be- 
long to companies with establishments in more than one 
industry? What industries have the greatest proportion 
of companies with establishments in other industries? 
These and other questions can be answered with data 
made available in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of the 
Census entitled Company Statistics, summarizing the 1954 
Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Indus- 
tries. Prior to its publication most of the data from these 
and earlier censuses were reported only on an establish- 
ment basis. 

In this report statistics are presented both in terms of 
establishments and in terms of the companies to which 
they belong. Each establishment and each company is 
classified, in accordance with its primary activity, in one 
of 122 industries. These industries cover all business 
within the scope of the censuses listed above — the min- 
eral industries, manufacturing, public warehouses, whole- 
sale trade, retail trade, and selected service trades. Such 
industries as agriculture, construction, finance, transpor- 
tation, and public utilities are omitted. 

Companies are classified not only by their primary 
industrial activity but also as (1) “single-unit” or “multi- 
unit” companies, depending on whether they own or 
control one or more than one establishment, and as 
(2) “single-industry” or “multi-industry,” depending on 
whether their establishments are classified in one or more 
than one industry. By definition a “single-unit” company 
is a “single-industry” company, but a “multiunit” com- 
pany may be either a “single-industry” or “multi-industry.” 

The data in the report establish the high degree of 
concentration in the basic manufacturing industries and 
the correspondingly large average size of multiunit com- 
panies in these industries. The economic power of these 
companies has provided them with opportunities to branch 
out which are not available to companies in the nonmanu- 
facturing industries; their diversification stands in 


Table 1. SINGLE-UNIT AND MULTIUNIT COMPANIES BY INDUSTRY 
DIVISION AND BY SINGLE-INDUSTRY AND MULTI-INDUSTRY 


CLASSIFICATION: 1954 


(Employment figures in thousands. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding.) 


NEW LIGHT ON THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRY 


JOSEPH D. PHILLIPS, Research Associate Professor 


marked contrast to the specialization of companies in the 
service trades. This diversification by manufacturing 
companies extends into other industry divisions but is 
concentrated in manufacturing and the mineral industries, 
In the main, the large manufacturing companies seem 
willing to leave the wholesaling, retailing, and service 
trades to others, at least formally. However, there can be 
little doubt that an important center of control lies in the 
large manufacturing companies. 


Concentration of Employment 


More than half of the nearly 2.8 million companies 
covered were primarily engaged in retail trade and less 
than a tenth were predominantly in manufacturing, but 
nearly three-fifths of the 29.5 million workers were em- 
ployed by companies primarily engaged in manufacturing 
and only a fourth by retailing companies (see Table 1). 

Multiunit companies made up about 2 percent of all 
companies, the rest being single-unit enterprises. How- 
ever, 52 percent of the workers employed worked for 
multiunit companies. In manufacturing, 3 percent of all 
companies were multiunit firms, but these had 64 percent 
of the workers employed by manufacturing companies. In 
retailing and selected service trades, multiunit companies 
employed 39 and 23 percent respectively of all persons 
working for companies in these industry divisions. Thus 
it was the high concentration of employment in multiunit 
manufacturing companies that accounted for the predom- 
inance of employment by multiunit companies in the total. 

Single-unit companies employed only 5 workers on the 
average, whereas multiunit companies employed 2235. 
Among manufacturing companies single-unit firms aver- 
aged 24 employees, whereas multiunit firms employed an 
average of 1,377 workers. At the other extreme, single- 
unit companies among the selected service trades had 
fewer than 3 employees on the average, whereas multi- 
unit companies had 54 employees. 

A classification of multi- 
unit companies by employ- 
ment size (Table 2) reveals 
that 85 percent of these 
companies had less than 100 
employees and employed only 
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ees and these employed about 
| percent of the personnel 
working for multiunit man- 


Table 2. MULTIUNIT COMPANIES BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
AND EMPLOYMENT-SIZE CLASS: 1954 


(Percentage distributions) 


ufacturing firms. Nearly 5 
percent of the multiunit 
manufacturing firms had 
5,000 or more employees and 
provided work for 62 per- 


Multiunit companies by employment-size class 


cent of those engaged by all 
such manufacturers. 
Diversification of compa- 
nies is manifest in their own- 
ership of establishments in 
more than one industry. Mul- 
ti-industry companies made 
up only 0.25 percent of all 


the companies covered, but Employment, total......... 
they accounted for 38 per- 
cent of total employment. In 
manufacturing and in the 
mineral industries multi-in- 
dustry companies amounted 


Industry division Less than | 100 to 499} 500 to | 1,000 to 5,000 
Total 100 em- 999 em- 4,999 | employees 
employees | ployees | ployees | employees | and over 
Number of companies, total} 100.0 84.8 10.1 y ee 2.2 0.6 
Mineral industries. ...... 100.0 76.3 17.4 3.2 2.2 0.3 
Manufacturing.......... 100.0 27.2 40.7 13.3 14.3 4.5 
Wholesale trade......... 100.0 87.8 10.9 1.0 0.3 (*) 
ee ere 100.0 94.2 4.5 0.6 0.6 0.1 
Selected service trades....| 100.0 93.6 4.9 0.7 0.7 0.1 
Public warehouses. ...... 100.0 76.0 22.4 0.4 
100.0 7.2 10.9 7.0 21.0 53.9 
Mineral industries. ...... 100.0 12.9 25.5 13.5 35.8 42.3 
Manufacturing.......... 100.0 1 8.1 7.0 22.0 61.6 
Wholesale trade......... 100.0 39.1 35.3 10.9 8.3 6.4 
ee ee 100.0 20.2 13.1 5.4 16.4 44.8 
Selected service trades....| 100.0 25.6 20.4 8.9 27.5 17.6 
Public warehouses. ...... 100.0 50.0 9.1 13.6 aes 


to slightly more than 1 per- 
cent of all companies in their 
industry divisions. However, 
employment by multi-industry companies accounted for 
53 percent of all employment by manufacturing companies 
and for 35 percent by mining firms. In retail trade and 
in the selected service trades only 0.1 percent of the com- 
panies were classified as multi-industry; these employed 
21 percent of the workers in retail trade and 10 percent 
in the selected service trades. Clearly manufacturing 
companies show the greatest tendency to diversification. 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 


Owner Specialization High in Services 


Another measure that indirectly throws light on both 
concentration and diversification is the percentage of 
ownership specialization. The number of establishments 
owned by companies primarily engaged in a specific in- 
dustry was expressed as a percentage of the number of 
all establishments in the industry. Similar percentages 
were obtained for employment, payrolls, value added by 
manufacture (sales for trade and services), and capital 
expenditures for mining and manufacturing. 

For most industries the percentage of establishments 
in the industry that were owned by companies primarily 
engaged in the industry exceeded 90 percent and in many 
ran around 99 percent. As a group, the service trades had 
the highest percentages, amounting to about 99 percent. 
Ownership specialization percentages were equally high 
for this group when expressed in terms of employment, 
payrolls, or receipts, except for two industries. Industries 
in the retailing and wholesaling fields also ranked high in 
ownership specialization. 

In manufacturing and in mineral industries, a higher 
percentage of ownership specialization when measured by 
number of establishments than when gauged by employ- 
ment, payrolls, value added by manufacture, or capital 
expenditures was evident for most industries. This re- 
flects the fact that the establishments owned by companies 
primarily engaged in the industry averaged smaller than 
those owned by other companies, all of the latter being 
multi-industry companies. Establishments of the latter 
tended to be large, whereas the former included many 
smaller single-unit companies. 

Not all manufacturing industries fit the pattern de- 
scribed above. For example, only 81 percent of the blast 
furnace and steel mill establishments were owned by 


companies primarily engaged in that industry, whereas 


about 92 percent of the employment, payrolls, and the - 


value added by manufacture arose in establishments 
owned by such companies. Here the average industry 
establishment had 1,883 employees, whereas the average 
one owned by other companies had only 693. 


Industry Specialization 


The opposite of diversification is company specializa- 
tion in a particular industry. Percentages of industry 
specialization provided in the report throw light on this. 
These were obtained for each industry by expressing each 
of the measures (i.e., number of establishments, employ- 
ment, and payroll) for the establishments of companies 
primarily engaged in the industry as a percentage of the 
corresponding measure for all establishments of the same 
companies, both in that industry and in other industries. 

In all but three of the industries outside the manufac- 
turing division, the companies primarily engaged in a 
specific industry had more than 95 percent of their estab- 
lishments in the same industry. In many industries this 
proportion amounted to more than 99 percent. Many of 
the manufacturing industries also had very high percent- 
ages of industry specialization, but more than a third fell 
below 90 percent. For example, only 32 percent of the 
establishments of companies primarily engaged in foot- 
wear manufacturing were in that industry, most of the 
remainder being shoe stores. 

The high percentages of industry specialization, when 
this is measured in terms of numbers of establishments, 
reflects mainly the predominance of single-unit compa- 
nies in this measure. When industry specialization is 
measured in terms of employment or payroll, quite differ- 
ent results are often obtained. If these latter percentages 
are higher than the percentage based on number of estab- 
lishments, the difference reflects the fact that multi- 
industry companies tended to have larger establishments 
in the industry in which they were primarily engaged 
than they had in other industries, this larger size over- 
coming the dilution of average employment or payroll by 
smaller single-unit companies. Thus footwear manufac- 
turing companies had more than 90 percent of their em- 
ployment and payroll in that industry. The average 
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employment of their establishments in the industry was 
167; their establishments in other industries, mainly retail 
stores as noted, averaged eight employees. 

When employment or payroll data produced lower in- 
dustry specialization percentages than did numbers of 
establishments, the companies primarily engaged in the 
industry must have had establishments in other industries 
which, on average, were larger than their establishments 
in their own industry. In the main, lower average em- 
ployment or payroll of the latter establishments results 
from the smaller size of establishments owned by single- 
unit companies. For example, companies manufacturing 
motor vehicles and equipment had only 67 percent of their 
employment in that industry, although 87 percent of their 
establishments were so classified. These latter averaged 
307 employees, whereas their plants outside the industry 
averaged 995 employees. 


Dominance of Multiunit Companies 

The leading role of multiunit companies is indicated 
by the percentages of companies, establishments, employ- 
ment, payroll, value added or sales, and capital expendi- 
tures, among all companies primarily engaged in each 
industry, that were attributable to multiunit companies. 
Typically, multiunit companies made up less than 10 per- 
cent of all companies primarily engaged in a specific in- 
dustry ; their establishments accounted for roughly two or 
three times as large a percentage of all establishments 
owned by companies primarily engaged therein; and their 
employment, payroll, value added or sales, and capital 
expenditures generally ran to much larger percentages. 
Again the larger percentages for these latter measures, as 
compared with percentages for companies and establish- 
ments, reflected the larger size of establishments belong- 
ing to multiunit companies. In nearly every industry the 
average employment of establishments owned by such 
companies within that industry was much larger than that 
of establishments belonging to single-unit companies. 

Generally, manufacturing and mining companies dis- 
played the highest degree of multiunit specialization al- 
though it was also quite high for some others, particularly 
companies operating chain stores. A few manufacturing 
industries even had high percentages of companies that 
were multiunit enterprises, e.g., the blast furnace and 
steel mill industry, 63 percent; hydraulic cement manu- 
facture, 60 percent; the pulp, paper, and board industry, 
43 percent; and aircraft manufacturing, 31 percent. Their 
shares of establishments, employment, and so on tended to 
be correspondingly higher. 

Much more information can be gleaned from this first 
report on company statistics by the Bureau of the Census. 
For example, it provides data on employment of multi- 
industry companies in each industry, distributed by the 
industry classifications of their establishments. In addi- 
tion, the number of employees in sales branches and sales 
offices and in central administrative offices and auxiliaries 
can be determined for these companies. Still more de- 
tailed company statistics are available in unpublished 
tabulations described in the report. 

For the first time, fairly complete data on the relative 
positions of single-unit, multiunit, and multi-industry 
companies within particular industries have been made 
available. They should add greatly to our knowledge of 
the structure of the economy. With the inter-industry 
relationships defined, it will be easier to bring information 
regarding the conditions responsible for these relation- 
ships to bear on the question of how activity is actually 
controlled in the American economy. 


Bogey of Inflation 
(Continued from page 2) 


Hoover's directive, issued early in 1930, calling for the 
“strictest economy” on the part of all agencies. 

Inflation fears sometimes derive, not from any cur- 
rent effects of the budget on activity, but from the in- 
crease in the money supply which might result from bank 
purchases of government securities. Ultimately, some 
such repercussions may be experienced, and if so, they 
shall have to be dealt with when the time comes. These 
fears, however, do not describe the current situation, 
During the past year, the important force making for the 
increase in the money supply has been Federal Reserve 
action. Now the Fed has shifted to the side of restriction, 
and the continuation of increases at anything like the 
same rate is in doubt. 


Just a State of Mind 


Aside from these questions concerning the deficit, the 
current, so-called “inflationary trend” is no more than a 
state of mind. It reflects “reassurances” of everybody by 
almost everybody else that the situation justifies price 
increases and that no one can afford to fall behind. It 
works best in the stock market, where mutual self- 
deception is bolstered by the lure of easy riches. It also 
works well-in industries where competition is restricted 
enough to prevent price cutting. 

Competition is not so altogether dead in our economy 
that these attitudes could really enforce general price in- 
flation over an extended period. The fact is that prices in 
general are not going up; they have steadied just under 
the highs during the last few months. Prior to the revo- 
lution in Iraq, there were definite tendencies toward de- 
cline. There was no agreement on a steel price increase, 
for example, until after that outbreak. Almost through- 
out industry, since then, there has been the usual specula- 
tive upsurge. The over-all indexes would probably be 
going down were it not for Lebanon and Quemoy. 

The only sound basis for expecting inflation in this 
country lies in the threat of large-scale war. Predictions 
of large increases in private investment next year on any 
other basis are little more than wishful thinking. The 
notion that consumption can show strong growth without 
something to push consumer income up is wholly un- 
realistic. Wage demands cannot be effective when unem- 
ployment is well above the minimum. There is practically 
nothing in the nonmilitary sector of the economy to 
justify fears of further inflationary pressure. 

Unfortunately, the threat of war cannot be disre- 
garded. But if war is to come, almost all the conclusions 
flowing from the current inflation psychology will prob- 
ably turn out to be wrong. Properties may be destroyed 
and industrial operations disrupted. So long as_ the 
outcome is indeterminate, there can be no sure hedge 
against an inflation that might result from World Wart 
III. In that event, there can be no assurance about any- 
thing we hold dear, and we shall deceive ourselves least 
by writing the possibility out of the picture. 

If conditions remain relatively peaceful, only the 
smaller portion of the range of possible outcomes would 
be inflationary. Over a greater range of probabilities, the 
prevalent widely-accepted thinking about inflation will 
likely prove fallacious. Current attitudes will then look 
more and more like an aberration, a temporary “standard- 
ization of error.” The odds are that any recommendation 
for a person to buy, invest, or do anything else now be- 
cause of future inflation is not worth acting on. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


More on the Party Line 


According to an annual survey made by the Crop 
Reporting Board, there were about 2.7 million farms in 
the United States with telephone service in 1957. This 
represents an increase of 70 percent since 1940, 24 per- 
cent since 1950, and 6 percent since 1955. In a few states, 
where a high percentage of the farms have telephones, 
the number of farms with telephones has been declining. 
As the percentage of farms with telephones approaches 
100, there will be a decline in the actual number of farms 
with telephones if the present downward trend in the 
total number of farms continues. 

The South Atlantic Division experienced the largest 
percentage increase in farms with telephones since 1940, 
followed by the East South Central, West South Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific Divisions. This was largely be- 
cause a relatively low percentage of their farms had tele- 
phone service in 1940 as compared with other areas. 
Numerical gains in the Mid-Atlantic and North Central 
states were also substantial; however, their percentage 
gains were relatively smaller because about 2 out of every 
5 farms in these states already had telephones in 1940. 
In the South, less than 1 out of 10 farms had telephones 
in 1940. New England was the only area where an actual 
decrease in number of farms with telephones has taken 
place since 1940; this has resulted from the decline in the 
number of farms. 


Employment of Veterans 


Average employment of World War II veterans dur- 
ing fiscal 1958 decreased 300,000 from the previous year’s 
level of 13.9 million, according to the August issue of 
The Labor Market and Employment Security. The de- 
cline was part of the general economic downturn in the 
total labor market. Veteran employment at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1958 was at 13.9 million but dropped to 
alow of 13.3 million by February, 1958, after production 
cutbacks occurred in a variety of hard goods manufactur- 
ing industries. With the seasonal revival of outdoor 
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activities in the spring, employment began to advance, 
reaching 13.5 million by June. 


Rise in Speculative Homebuilding 


According to the August-September issue of Construc- 
tion Review, the initiative in determining the amount and 
kind of housing to be built and its location has shifted 
increasingly from the user to the producer. It was re- 
ported that operative or speculative builders constructed 
about two-thirds of all single-family nonfarm houses 
started in the United States in 1955-56, compared with 
about half in 1949. The remaining third of the houses 
constructed in 1955-56 was about equally divided between 
general contractors and owner builders. 

A substantial number of houses in a wide range of 
prices was constructed by each type of builder. Nation- 
ally, the operative builders started half or more of the 
houses in each price bracket (see chart). They were 
most dominant in the $10,000 to $14,999 price range, but 
also started about 70 percent of the houses priced between 
$15,000 and $19,999 in 1955 and 1956. The proportion of 
owner-built houses was highest in the price range below 
$10,000 in both 1955 and 1956, with 28 percent and 24 
percent respectively. Of those houses constructed by gen- 
eral contractors, the largest share was in the $20,000-and- 
over class with 35 percent in 1955 and 28 percent in 1956. 


At Home and Abroad 


The Committee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, has released a booklet 
entitled The “Little” Economies. This is the first docu- 
ment emerging from the CED’s new area development 
program for the United States. It is not so much a report 
of things accomplished as a challenge to do the things 
that urgently need to be done. It draws attention to some 
of the problems which exist at the local level of the 
economy. Single copies may be obtained at 50 cents each, 
with discounts given for bulk orders. 

The Office of Business Economics of the Department 
of Commerce has released a statistical supplement en- 
titled Balance of Payments. It contains the principal 
statistics on the international business of the United 
States, including our balance of payments and interna- 
tional investment position. The report brings the basic 
statistical tables in the department’s Balance of Payments 
of the United States, 1949-51 up to date and provides, in 
one reference volume, extensive material previously 
available only from a number of separate sources. It sells 
for one dollar and may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Food Fats and Oils 


Information released by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service indicates that food fats and oils are just as popu- 
lar today as they were twenty years ago. It was estimated 
that 45 pounds of food fats and oils were consumed per 
person in 1957, the same amount as in 1935-39. Despite 
this apparent stability in consumption, there has been a 
gradual shift in today’s diets toward the use of more 
margarine, cooking and salad oils, mayonnaise, and salad 
dressings. About the same amount of shortening but less 
butter and lard has been consumed per person. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS 


Most indicators of Illinois business activity gained 
from July to August. Coal production increased 46 per- 
cent; electric power consumption advanced 8 percent; 
farm prices, departing from the national tendency, rose 
5 percent; and both manufacturing employment and de- 
partment store sales in Chicago, seasonally adjusted, 
increased 2 percent. Construction contracts awarded ex- 
perienced the largest decline (14 percent), followed by 
petroleum production (10 percent), life insurance sales 
(9 percent), and bank debits (7 percent). 


Temporary Emergency Benefits 


On June 20, 1958, a special session of the Illinois 
General Assembly passed a bill amending the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act. The purpose of this amendment 
was to provide additional benefits during a temporary 
period for individuals who have exhausted their regular 
benefits. 

The temporary emergency benefits under the new law 
are payable to any individual who is an “exhaustee” for 
any week between July 1, 1958, and March 31, 1959. In 
order to receive such benefits, an “exhaustee” need not 
wait a week to qualify; however, he must not be subject 
to disqualification for that week, and he must meet the 
same basic benefit eligibility requirements of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act. The amount of an ex- 
haustee’s weekly benefit is the same as his last regular 
weekly benefit, but the total emergency benefits cannot 
exceed 50 percent of the amount of regular benefits to 
which he was entitled during the year when he first 
became an “exhaustee.” 

In the first five weeks after the enactment of the new 
law, a total of 48,502 unemployed workers who had pre- 
viously exhausted their regular unemployment benefits 
filed for temporary benefits. Payments during July for 
temporary emergency benefits totaled about $2.4 million. 


Coal Production and Employment 


According to data received from the State Department 
of Mines and Minerals, the production of coal from strip 
and shaft mines in 36 counties in Illinois totaled about 
27.3 million tons during the first eight months of 1958, 
compared with 29.7 million tons produced during the same 
period'in 1957. This represents a drop of 8 percent from 
the 1957 level. Although total coal production decreased, 
strip mine production increased from 12.3 million tons in 
1957 to 12.7 million tons in 1958, an increase from 42 
percent of total production to 47 percent. 

Between January, 1958, and August, 1958, there was 
an average of 10,124 men working in coal mines, of whom 
31 percent were in strip mines and 69 percent in shaft 
mines. The number of men working in strip mines in- 
creased 2 percent from 1957 whereas the number of shaft 
mine workers dropped 15 percent. 


Sale of T. P. & W. 


A special federal court in Minneapolis recently ap- 
proved the sale of the Toledo, Peoria, and Western Rail- 
road to the Santa Fe and Pennsylvania Railroads. The 
240-mile line of T. P. & W. connects with the Sante Fe 
at Lomax, Illinois, and runs through Peoria to Effner, 
Indiana, where it connects with the Pennsylvania. This is 
an important by-pass around Chicago and St. Louis for 
transcontinental freight shipments. Besides the Santa Fe 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads, there are connections 


DEVELOPMENTS 


with fourteen other lines. The sale price to the Santa Fe 
was announced as $12.5 million, and in turn the Santa Fe 
will sell a half interest to the Pennsylvania. 


Lake Sara Development Program 

A report submitted to the Effingham Water Authority 
by Harland Bartholomew and Associates proposed a plan: 
for the development of roads, parks, recreation, leased 
tracts, and residences in the Lake Sara area. The lake 
covers 750 acres, and the surrounding rolling hills and 
timber make up the remainder of the 2,300 acres in the 
project. More than 45 percent of the usable property — 
with 16 miles of shoreline — is allocated for homes. The 
plans call for about 330 acres to be set aside for single 
residences, 227 acres for cottages, and 21 acres for 
rental units. Recreational uses also are allocated large 
acreages. Approximately 380 acres have been proposed 
for use by recreational organizations and corporations, 
230 acres for public recreation, and 76 acres for commer- 
cial recreation. 


Business Loans in Chicago 


Business loans at leading Chicago banks declined 
steadily from the high of $3.1 billion set in September, 
1957, to a low of $2.6 billion in August, 1958, a drop of 
18 percent. By mid-September, 1958, such loans were 5 
percent above the previous month’s level; however, they 
were still 14 percent below the September, 1957, level. 

As may be seen in the accompanying chart, business 
loans increased fairly steadily from January, 1955, to 
September, 1957, the rise amounting to 55 percent. This 
advance was in marked contrast to the movements in the 
two recessionary periods of 1954 and 1957-58. 


BUSINESS LOANS BY CHICAGO BANKS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


OD 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


August, 1958 
Electric Estimated 
Building ° Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! pro ment Store Debits‘ Receipts® 
July, 1958... —73. £8. —4.4 +1 +31. 
Percentage change from... . . . 1957....| —28.6 ~7.1 —4 415.5 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
uly, 1958... 46.8 41 —?. +30.3 
Percentage change from 1957...| +12 8 
uly, 1958 —63.8 9.1 +1 od +46.6 
Percentage change from 1957 ~19 5 -~6.0 +40 +26.8 
$ 322 na. $ 5,363 $ 42 $ 123 
uly, 1958 +100.0 na +98. 
Percentage change from 1957 —23.7 —8.5 +46.0 
uly, 1958 +15.1 +14 +32, 
Percentage change from 1957 457.4 ~20.1 =f +317 
uly, 1958.... —21.6 —1.1 n.a. +21. 
Percentage change 1957.__ 2 431 
Rock Isiand-Moline. . . $ 868 27,324 | 9,916 $_ 104 $159 
(July, 1958... +15.1 na. +24.3 
Percentage change 1957, 45.7 +0.5 +27.4 
$ 969 42,769" | $18,242 $173 234 
uly, 1958....| 40.7 45. +1 -2.8 +57.3 
Percentage change from. . . By 1957 412.2 ~15.8 -9 435-1 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
$ 9,070 $ $ 69 $ 
: July, 1958.... +52. +10.9 +1. n.a. —7.5 +37 .9 
Percentage change from 1957....| —80.4 419 ~10.5 +16 
Champaign-Urbana........... $ 526 12,810 | $7,122 $ 118 
uly, 1958... 444-7 41.0 na. +441 
Percentage change from. . . 1957....| +13.9 49.2 ~14.7 +6.2 +55.9 
$ 215 13,973 $ 5,537 $ 73 
July, 432.7 +15.9 + +59.4 
Percentage change +472°0 +70 43 +36.3 
$ 684 35.408 | $10,426 $ 112 $ 119 
July, 1958... || 452.0 +10.1 2.8 +15 -8.4 +36.3 
Percentage change from... . —i2.2 +31 ~16.3 +31.8 
Galesburg..................... $ 576 9,400 | $ 4,280 na. $ 
July, 1958 +65.0 +11. +1. na. +32. 
Percentage change from 1957...| +104.3 +358 
$ 361 54,427° | $14,601 $ 210 $ 261 
July, 1958....| 426.1 +31° —10.6 425.5 
Percentage change from. . . 1937. .... —78.4 —11.4 —13.4 —7.2 +24.4 oF 
July, +400.4 +23.3 +26 
Percentage change from. . . 1957....|  —52.1 ~12.0 +35.8 
Springfield... $ 960 43,353 | $12,054 $ 119 $282 
Percentage change 1957... | 46.9 48.1 ~18.6 —3e +19 +50.5 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
(July, 1958... .| 4327.4 +3. na. 3 —11.8 3 
Percentage change 1957... || 4316-4 +10 ~10.5 
$ 205 15,024 | $ 4,241 
July, 1958... 4173.3 41.9 —41 na. +46. 
Percentage change from. . . 1957....| +272.7 —4.0 —15.0 +9.5 +481 
$ 109 11,659 $ n.a. $ 
July, 1958. ... —44.7 +18.4 —2.4 n.a. +53. 
Percentage change from. . . 419.9 ~11.6 +41.6 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. ? Illinois 
partment of Revenue. Data are for July, 1958. Comparisons relate to June, 1958, and July, 1957. * Research Departments of 
ederal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original 
Sources. ® Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending August 22, 1958, and August 23, 1957. 
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